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BEAUTY’S SLUMBER. 


Slumber lie soft on thy beautiful eye! 

Spirits whose smiles are, like thine, of the sky, 
Pray thee to sleep with their visionless strings, 
Brighter than thou, but because they have wings! 
Fair as a being of heavenly birth, 

But loving and loved as achild of the earth! 


Why is thattear? Art thou gone in thy dream, 

To the valley far off, and the moon-lighted stream, 
Where the sighing of flowers, and the nightingale’s song, 
Fling sweets on the wave as it wanders along? 

Blest be the dream that restores them to thee, 

But thou art the bird and the roses to me! 


And now as I watch’d o’er thy slumbers alone, 

And hear thy low breathing, and know thee mine own, 
And muse on the wishes that grew in that vale, 

And the fancies we shaped from the river’s low tale, 

I blame not the fate that has taken the rest, 

While it left to my bosom its dearest and best. 


Slumber lie soft on thy beautiful eye! 

Love be a rainbow to brighten thy sky! 

Oh! not for sunshine and hope, would I part 

With the shade time hath flung over all---but thy heart. 
Still art thou all which thou wert when a child, 

Only more holy, and only less wild! R. 


(From the Memorial.) 
THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE .OLLY.* 
A PRIZE TALE. 
By Miss Elizabeth Bogart, of New York. 

When Henry Landon was twenty-five Caroline 
Wilton was a wild, lively girl of twelve years of 
age. She hada brilliant complexion and a pair of 
sparkling black eyes, full of fire and intelligence; 
and when she laughed with all the glad feelings and 
unchecked spirits of happy childhood, her white 
and even teeth formed a most beautiful contrast with 
her ruby lips. Free from care, and blest in the affec- | 
tionand indulgence’of her parents, she felt no envy 
toward those who were raised above her by the mere 
caprice of fortune. Vain of her personal appear- 
ance, and knowing nothing but that she was hand- 
some, she was perfectly satisfied with herself—and 
had she been left alone with her ignorance and her 
beauty, she might have missed a few fleeting mo- 
ments of exquisite and refined enjoyment, and es- 
caped after years of misery and repentance. 

Young as she was, it was her fate to attract the 
admiration and attention of Henry Landon, an ele- 
gant and accomplished man of fashion. ‘With fine 
talents,a liberal education, and a heart alive to every 
sentiment of virtue and generosity, Landon was 
still eccentric, and possessed a mind strongly tinc- 
tured with romance. His walk in life was far above 
that of: Mr. Wilton, the father of Caroline—but 
that was, in his opinion, the circumstance of acci- 
dent, and neither detracted from the merit of Wilton, 
nor added to his own. 

Landon had just arrived at the age when the socie- 


ty of a gentleman is most sought by the ladies—| 


when a man is calculated to’ be most agreeable, 
most ardent, most generous, most confiding—when 
the flashing sparks of genius in a youthful mind shine 
forth with the greatest brilliancy—and ere the best 
feelings of the heart have been warped by the 
coldness and treachery, and selfishness of the world. 
Many a bright eye fell beneath his glance, and fol- 
lowed his receding form with looks of admiration— 
and many a sweet smile met his approach, and threw 
a light on the blush occasioned by a passing compli- 
ment from his lips. It was in vain—his heart was in- 
vulnerable—or rather it was long thought so—yet it 
was at last surrendered'to a child. 

Caroline Wilton, he fondly thought, might be for- 
med into the very creature of his imagination: and 
when once this idea had taken possession of his mind, 
he could see no beauty, no attraction, in any other 
being. With a fortune not only independent, but 
sufficient to gratify every whim of his enthusiastic 
and romantc disposition, he determined to educate 
her for his wife—to bend her young and pliant 
thoughts to those pursuits which he most loved and 
most admired—to give her naturally gifted mind the 
highest polish of cultivation and improvement—and 
then, to claim her sensitive and greatful heart as his 
reward. 

A proposal so advantageous, an alliance so flatter- 
ing, could not fail to meet the approbation of her 
parents, and was soon communicated to the gay and 
youthful Caroline. She listened silently and atten- 
tively, as if endeavouring to comprehend all that she 
was expected to perform; and then, turning to Lan- 
don with all the candour and naivette of her happy 
dispositon, she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Mr. Landon, 
are you sure you will like me, after you have spent 
so much money, and I have learned all that you 
wish me to be taught?” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” replied he; ‘ but why do 
you ask such a question?” 

“ Because I am not certain that I shall like you as 
well, when you get to beso much older.” 

Landon was forcibly struck with the answer. It 
was the simple reflection of a child of nature, and a 
deep shade of thought passed over his brow.“ It 
is a wild scheme,” sighed he to himself—“ I have 
embarked on a sea of experiment, in which not only 
my own happiness, but that of another, is involved; 
and thre are moments, when I fear that I am only 
laying up sorrow for an innocent and lovely girl, and 
bitter disappointment for myself—yet a few years,” 
thought he, as he accidentally saw his fine form and 
handsome face reflected in an opposite mirror, “can- 
not alter me so much as to preclude all hope of my 
gaining a young lady’s affections.” 

Caroline’s quick eye saw the change in his coun- 
tenance, and with an intuitive sense of giving pain 
or creating displeasure, she said, in a tone of earnest- 
ness, and with the most artless manner,“ Mr. Lan- 


thing she wanted him to do. 


papa, and he only laughs at me—I dare say I shall’ 
love you when I am grown up; for I love papa now, 
and he is a great deal older than I am.” 

**But why-cannot you love me before you are 
grownup, Caroline?” 

“O, because I can’t love every body at once. 
You are very good to me, and I will try to like you 
as well as I can—but you are not a bit like Edgar 
Morris, andI can’t help liking him the best—for he 
brings me-flowers, and turns the rope for me to jump, 
and climbs the trees after fruit, and does every thing 
I want him to do.” 

Landon smiled—yet he went away from the house 
of Mr Wilton less sanguine as tothe result of his 
plan than he had entered it. 

Edgar Morris was the son of & neighbouring gen- 
tleman of small fortune, who contrived to live gentee- 
ly, and even with an air of elegance, on a very mod- 
erate income. He was two years older than Caro- 
line, and had been her playmate from infancy; and 
her words were literally true, that he would do every 
They were attached 
to each other as brother and’sister, but were both too 
young to know of any other kind of love; and erea 
childish affection had time to repine into a deeper 
and more absorbing feeling, they were separated by 
the new destiny and employments of Caroline. 

Six years had passed away in a constant and often 
fatiguing round of studies, and the beautiful, spoiled, 
and’ ignorant child, was metamorphosed into the 
lovely, polished, and accomplished woman. ‘Those 
who had known Caroline Wilton at twelve years of 
age, could scarcely have recognized her at eighteen. 
An intellectual expression of countenance had added 
a surpassing charm to her native beauty—her step 
had become graceful and elegant; instead of spring- 
ing with the wild, elastic bound of early days, and 
her mind had received and retained the fair impres- 
sion of virtue, refinement, and delicacy. 

Landon was her constant friend and adviser, and 
not only the director of her studies, but of her teach- 
ers. He saw the change which her mind was gradu- 
ally working, and watched its progress with delight: 
and loved her better for being himself the neans of 
making her what she was. 

Her feelings towards him were of a nature alto- 
gether different from common. She looked up to 
him as her benefaetor and her best friend; and she 
gave him her heart in full confidence of his worth 
and nobleness, and with the deepest sentiments of 
gratitude and esteem. Her love had none of that ro- 
mantic fervour which characterized his attachment 
to her, but it was pure, and true, and steady, and re- 
ally capable of great sacrifices, while, through pride 
and folly, it refused a trifling one. 

Landon loved with an all-engrossing passion—yet 
he knew that the beautiful object of his idolatry was 
not quite perfect. With an amiable disposition, she 


don, I always say any thing that comesin my head to.¥ had a spirit that would not brook control, nor bend to 
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aught but her own sense of right and wrong. But 
neither was he himself without hig faults. His tem- 
per was often hasty, and sometimes difficult; and his 


ideas of propriety in others were carried somewhat| 


too far for a world where much must be overlooked, 
and much forgiven. 

Caroline was not generally fond of amusements, 
nor of attending public places; but for once she had 
set her heart on going to a masquerade in a neigh- 
bouring city. A little doubtful of the approval of 
her friend, she determined to mention it to him, and 
ask his advice—yet resolved at the same time not to 


_ be guided by it, should he prohibit her gratifying 


what she considered an innocent curiosity. He came 
as usual in the evening to pay his accustomed visit, 
and she began by playing and singing his favourite 
tunes, in order to sooth every discordant feeling, and 
prepare him to grant her request. Animated with 
the thought of novelty and pleasure, she was all 
gayety and good humour, and her young heart anti- 
cipated nothing but happiness in the years to come: 
but her lover was unusually grave and thoughtful— 
and when the music ceased, to which he had seemed 
to listen as if it had been for the last time, the si- 


lence might have remained long unbroken, but for 
her. 


‘* Landon,” said she, with the familiar voice and 
manner of a privileged favourite, ‘ will you go with 
me to the masquerade, next week?” 

Landon had been thinking of the masquerade, 
which as a novelty, had occasioned much conversa- 
tion among the gay and fashionable, and many of his 
friends were preparing to throw off their natural 
characters.for the time, and sustain, or fail in some 
other. It was a species of amusement that, in his 
opinion, was calculated to produce pernicious conse- 
quences; and he had determined, in his own mind, 
neither to go himself, nor to suffer Caroline to join 
the party. 

‘¢ Masquerades are dangerous places, my dear Car- 
line,” said he, in reply to her question, “and I 
shall be sorry to see you there; but you are not seri- 
ous, | know—you cannot really thinx of going?” 

“Indeed, I am very serious,” replied the lively 
girl, with one of those smiles which had often be- 
guiled him of his better judgment—* I not only think 
of going, but intend to go; and if you are afraid to 
trust me with Miss Sinclair and Colonel Graham, 
why you must absolutely go with'me yourself,— 
Come, now, don’t look angry, and sentimental, and 
so much wiser than every body else.k— Where is the 
impropriety? I can see nothing wrong in it.” 

He was not in the humour for trifling, and Caro- 
line spoke without her usual tact. 

“It would be useless for me to point out the im- 
propriety,” said he in a surprised and rather an of. 
fended tone, ‘if you are resolved, at all events. on go- 
ing. Indeed, it would be only causing you :n diso- 
blige me under aggravated circumstances, I should 
have scarcely believed that you, Caroline. would have 
ventured to decide on any thing of conséquence 
without first consulting me, and pafing some little 
deference to my feelings and opinions—but | have 


perbaps over-rated my claims on your gratitude and 
observance of my wishes.” 


The last words were spoken sarcasticall | 
y, and had 
their full effect. Caroline’s lofty spirit flashed from 


‘her eyes, but she was silent; and, for the first time 


the weight of her obligations to Landon pressed hea- 
vily on her heart. They were both to blame, and 
both felt and thought wrongly; yet neither would 
condescend to make the first concession to the other. 


Caroline did not speak again, and Landon rose to| 


take leave. 
hand— 

‘¢ You will think better of your resolution, Caro- 
line,” said he, with a softer manner-—‘‘I am sure, 
after all, that you will not lose a friend for the sake 
of the world and its votaries: The time has now 
come, when you must either give up the world for 
me, or me for the world. Let your own heart. choose 
between the two’” 

Had he stopped there, he would have gained the 
victory, but he proceeded— 

“If you persist in your determination of going to 
the masquerade, we part, from that time for ever.” 

“Then farewell,’ said Caroline, with a sudden 
emotion of pride and anger—and thus, in one hasty 
moment she broke the band of years, and by a single 
folly, estranged a noble heart. She stood for some 
time on the spot where he had left her, and then 
burst into tears.—‘‘ Oh!” said she to herself, ** how 
foolish, how ungrateful, I have been!—but I cannot 
recall my words—I have voluntarily thrown away 
my happiness—and for what? To appear for one eve- 
ning in a fictitious character ata masquerade. Be it 
so then,” continued she mournfully, yet proudly—— 
‘“‘T shall probably assume a new character, for the 
rest of my life.” 

The masquerade was over—and Caroline return- 
ed, weary and wretched to her father’s house. The 
pleasure she had anticipated was all ideal; but the 
misery and remorse which succeeded, were a sad and 
lasting reality. Landon came not to welcome her 
return, and solitude was too irksome to be borne. 
She went into society and put onthe mask of gayety, 
to hide the canker-worm of disappointment which 
was secretly preying on her heart, and undermining 
her health and spirits. 

Rumour with her hundred tongues, soon spread the 
report, that Miss Wilton had discarded her noble and 
generous lover, and many others crowded round her 
to supply his place; but she was cold@.and distant to 
all, till she heard that Landon was going to be mar- 
ried. ‘T'oo hastily believing a story that was fabrica- 
ted only to deceive her, she waited not its completion, 
but in a moment of pride and resentment, almost of 
delirium, she gave her hand to one whose artful per- 
suasions had chiefly induced her to commit hey first 
great folly, of throwing off the guiding care of her 
early friend and benefactor. But she knew not her- 
self when she made the solemn vow to love and hon- 
our another. She knew not the strength of her at- 
tachment to Landon till she had severed, with her 
own hand, the last remaining link between herself 
and him, and found, too late, that her heart could not 
thus be forcibly torn away fromthe only one to whom 
it had ever been freely and fully given. 

(Concluded in our next.) 


ite LORD BYRON. 

I believe it is Dr. Johnson, who has most eloquent- 
ly observed, that ‘ Time which is continually wash- 
ing away the dissoluble fabrics of other authors, 
passes without injury by the adamant of Shakspeare.” 
Notwithstanding this language, strong and true as it 
is felt to be, is held in relation to that self-taught 
original, that “literary leviathan,” William Shak- 
speare, yet we think experience will show that these 
remarks will apply, with almost equal force, to the 
works of Lord Gordon Byron. We would not inti- 
mate that his writings are equal to the numerous, 
the quaint, and the elegant productions of the former, 
but that there are beauties which will live through 
the “long life of ages’ —which will be handed down 


He approached her and took her 


a Shenstone and a Gray, even to the latest genera- 
‘tions. It is deeply and universally lamented, that 
the remains of the noble lord were not permitted to 
receive a quiet and honourable resting place in the 
** poets’ corner’ of Westminster Abbey, among 
those, whose brilliant career had been the subject of 
his admiration—the music of whose lyres had been 
his joy, though not more sweet and touching than 
the tones of that which his own hands had swept. 

There is but one in the present age, to whom we 
can, with any justice, liken Lord Byron—and that is 
the man, whom it is now considered affectation to 
call the “‘ Great Unknown.” Although the writings 
of Sir Walter Scott run ina different channel, yet for 
depth of imagination, originality and vigor of con- 
ception, there is a great resemblance. And were | 
the “‘ Wizzard of the North,” as the author of Wa- 
verly is not unmeaningly styled, I should consider 
this as a sufficiently flattering compliment to my ge- 
nius; and the greenest laurel which could encircle 
my brow. 

There is a kind of hallowed melancholy thrown 
around Lord Byron’s * Childe Harold”—a chastened 
misanthropy (so to speak) which cannot fail to awak- 
en the deepest interest in a sensitive mind. Who 
can read without emotion, his eloquent lines, descrip- 
tive of his sailing for the last time from his native 
land, when driven, by circumstances which were far 
beyond his controul, to bid a long farewell to the 
scenes of his younger years? They are the very 
‘* soul of poesy and song;” and we presume we shal! 
be pardoned for introducing a few stanzas:— 


-¢ Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild seamew, 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea, 
We follow in his flignt; 
Farewell a while to him and thee, 
My native land—-Good night! 


«<A few short hours and he will rise 

*To give the morrow birth; 
4 shall hail the main and skies, 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 
Its hearth is desolate; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wail; 
My dog howls at the gate. 


« And now I’m in the world alone, 
Upon the wide, wide sea; 

But why should I for others groan, 
When none will sigh for me? © 

Perchance my dog will whine in vam, 
Till fed by stranger hands; 

But long ere I come back again, 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


«« With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear’st me to, 
So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, ye deserts, and ye caves’ 
My native land—Good night!” 
If there be aught that can refute the slanders of these 
who have not scrupled to lay the sin of Deism and 
Atheism to his charge, one would suppose his well 
known and truly beautiful lines, “‘ On the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul,” and the following upon seeing a 
skull, would satisfy the most incredulous of his belief 
in the existence of a Deity:— 


« Look on that broken arch—that ruin’d wall; 
These chambers desolate; and portals fou!! 
Vet this was once Ambition’s airy hall—- 
The dome of thought, the palace of the sou!’ 


to posterity with those of a Shakspeare and a Milton, | 


Behold, through each lack lustre, eyeless hole. 
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And passions lost; that never brook’d control; 

And say, can all that saint, or sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People that lonely hall; that tenement refit? 

is this a temple where a God may dwell, 

Where e’en the worm at last disdains its shatter’d cell?” 

After travelling in many different countries, his 

Jordship landed at, and tarried in Greece. It was, no 
doubt, his intention, after having done all in his pow- 
er towards assisting in striking the redeeming blow 
for that degraded land, to have returned to his native 
England—to have shaken off the spirit of melancholy 
which sat like an incubus upon him, and to have 
gained a still higher place in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen. His feelings and his exertions for Greece 
were of the most ardent and devoted kind. The 
sentiments contained in his ‘‘ last lines,” written at 
Missolonghi, will long afford an eloquent and eon- 
vincing proof of this assertion._-We-extract the fol- 
lowing: — 

‘* Awake! (not Greece, she is awake!) 

Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


‘* Seek out, less often sought than found, 
A soldier’s grave; for thee the best, 
‘Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


There, is to use his own language, a “‘ very life in 
ius despair’—a melting eloquence in his misanthropy, 
for which he had no precedent, and which can never 
be counterfeited. Who can read his ** Childe Har- 
old” without feeling the truth of this? In Canto 3d, 
where he makes his— 

Self-exil’d Harold, wander forth again.” 

; He says— 
; ‘* Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 

And the waves bound beneath him as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 

z Swift be thy guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 

| Though the strain’d mast should shiver as a reed, 

; And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on; for Il am as a weed, 

F lung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail 

Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath 
prevail. 

‘In my youth’s summer I did sing of one, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onward: In that tale I find 
5 The furrows of long thought, and dried up tears, 
| Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

O’er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of life—W here not a flower appears.” 

How beautifully does he exemplify the force and 
fervour of paternal affection.—In the closing of Canto 
3d, he thus alludes to his infant daughter, whom he 
had left behind him, in England: — 

«« My daughter! with thy name the song begun— 

My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end— 
I see thee net; 1 hear theé not—but none 

Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 

To whom the shadows of far years extend: » 
Albeit my brow thou never should’st behold, 

My voice shall with thy future-visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, when mine is cold, 
A token and a tone, even from thy father’s mould.” 


Of the fact that Lord Byron had his foibles, there 
can be no question.—That he was @ man, possessed 
of the best feelings of our natures, is equally certain. 
And, his dying in the holy cause of Greece, exerting 
every power and faculty. of which he was capable— 
expending large portions of his fortune in his efforts 
tor that ill-fated country, with the lofty effusions of 
his purse, will be remembercd, when the wave of 
Time shall have swept away every falsehood of his 
unprincipled calumniators.. W. K. C. 


SKETCHES BY.N. P. WILLIS. 


Wi tis is one of our most gifted poets, one of the 
few amongst us, we believe, who are destined to live 
and labour for an after-age, but he has commenced 
too early the art of book making. His early day 
dreams which have broke forth in scripturai illustra- 
tions, and sonnets, through the medium of our news- 
papers, are of remarkable promise, and beauty, yet 
they should have been permitted to repose, till time 
had matured more elaborate and lasting efforts of ge- 
nius. Some of our writers imagine themselves to be 
great, only because they seem to be high, and halt at 
the very point where they should boldly goon. We 
do not pretend to say, that this is the case with our 
poet, but we fear he is surrounded by flatterers, who 
may tell him he has done enough, when in fact, he 
has hardly began his career; who may induce him to 
waste and exhaust his powers on trifles, when they 
should be devoted to some purpose whereby he may 
perpetuate a name. A portion of this volume may 
be new to the reader, but the whole lacks freshness; 
and the manner in which it is served up we fear con- 
veys an impression, that the author had accomplish- 
ed sufficient for himself, if not for posterity. It ison 
this account, we would urge our poet, neither to be 
consoled by success, nor to “ pall in resolution.” He 
has before him, the example of good models, and he 
lives in a land where the Muse is not less cherished 
because she happens to be young. Let him remem- 
ber, that, pure aud holy themes are not exclusively 
confined to the bible, and that if he looks abroad, he 
may read the divinity and beauty of nature in every 
thing. Scorning the trammels of schools, and the 
discipline of zealots, he will reflect and write for man- 
kind, and not for a sect; for we are not among those 
who think that poets should be limited to an atmos- 
phere and an element of their own, that they are-a 
race of merely etherial beings, who deserve to be 
banished the commonwealth of reason, and the realms 
of learning; but we believe they require only a right 
direction of their faculties, to become as useful as 
they are brilliant; to act as powerfully on the moral 
sense, as they do onthe passions. The compositions 
of Willis are marked by uncommon grace and deli- 
cacy. He may lack force, but he never wants re- 
finement. His imagination is full of beautiful forms, 
but they are never confused, and are always brought 
out with infinite taste and purity.—The Bower of 
Taste. 


Spanish Literature.—In the last number of the 
North American Review there is a notice of the new 
American edition of Cadalso’s Cartas Marruecas 


||(Moorish Letters,) of which we made favourable 


mention some time ago. After extracting some very 
interesting passages from the work, the reviewer 
makes the following just observations. 

To the peopele of the United States, the language 
and literature of Spain are peculiarly interesting. If 
we are not attracted by the beauty of its dialect, one 
of the noblest extant; bythe charms of its ancient 
poetry, distinguished for sintplicity and force, for ex- 
quisite pathos and.manly spirit, full of the strength of 
feeling and rugged independence which charaeter- 
ized a brave and hardy race, who dwelt in the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, and daily did battle for their 
country and their religion; by the richness and _,excel- 
lence of its drama, from whose stores the other na- 
tions of Europe have drawn a large part of the ma- 
terials of their national threats; by the knowledge of 
life and the comic humour of its numerous novelists; 
yet our connexion of Spanish America gives a great 


/ 


the language and the literature of Spain.—We say 
of the literature, because the books which are gene- 
erally read among any people, the sources from 
which ‘its noblest minds draw their elements of 
thought, hold an important place among the causes 
which determine its national character. The young 
statesmen, poets, and philosophers, in fact all the 
educated people of Spanish America, will be nurtur- 
ed in the literature of old Spain. Their taste and 
moral feelings, their religious notions, and habits of 
thought, must be derived mainly from this source: 
and such as istheir character will be that of the 
people at large, with whom we must be intimately 
connected in the various relations of peace and war. 


The importance of an acquaintance with the Span- 
ish language, as a means of intercourse with our 
Spanish American neighbours, is obvious from the ° 
daily growth of our trade in their ports, and the great 
number of independent states with which this lan- 
guage will be our medium of communication. Nearly 
all the southern division of the American continent, 
and a large part of the northern, belong to the de- 
scendants of Spaniards and Portuguese. Wherever 
we turn our eyes, overtwo-thirds of the New World, 
we find their idioms prevailing, of which the Spanish 
is by far the most widely extended. Throughout this 
immense territory, numerous independent states are 
springing up, with most of which we shall have com- 
mercial, and with all, political relations.—These 
must become, in the course of time, very extensive 
and complicated, and require constant communica- 
tion between our country and the southern republics. 
Moreover the great interest which we take in the po- 
litical proceedings of those states, that have just bro- 
ken their colonial bonds and are busy in framing new 
forms of government to secure their newly acquired 
independence, makes a knowledge of their language 
valuable. 


LOVELINESS.. 

The following delineation by Lorenzo de Medici, of 
the person and character of his heart’s idol, will prob- 
ably be found to comprehend nearly all the requi- 
sites of a charming woman: 


“‘Her beauty was astonishing. She was of a just 
and proper height; her complexion fair, but not pale; 
blooming, but not ruddy. Her countenance was se- 
rious, without being severe; mild and pleasant, with- 
out levity or vulgarity. Her eyes’were lively, with- 
out any indication of pride or conceit. Her whole 
shape was so finely proportioned, that amongst other 
women she appeared with superior dignity, yet free 
from the least degree of formality or affectation. In 
walking, in dancing, or other exercises which dis- 
play the person, every motion was elegant and appro- 
priate. Her sentiments were always just and strik- 
ing, and have furnished materials for some of my 
sonnets; she always spoke at the proper time, and 
always to the purpose, so that nothing could be ad- 
ded, nothing taken away. Though her remarks were 
often keen and pointed, yet they were so tempered 
as not to giveoffence. Her understanding was supe- 
rior to hersex, but without the appearance of arro- 
gance or presumption; and she avoided an error too 
common among women, who, when they think them- 
selves sensible, become, for the most part, insupport- 
able. To recount all her excellences would far ex- 
ceed my present limits, andI shall therefore conclude 
with affirming, thatthere was nothing which could 
be desired ina beautiful and accomplished woman, 
which was not in her most abundantly found.” 
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STANZAS TO 


Thou wert in rosy womanhood, 
And I in life’s advancing spring, 

When, by thy side, a tale 1 read | 
Of passion, sad and wildering; 


’ A legend of a beauteous dame, 
Bound to a cold, regardless lord, 
Anda poor harper boy, by whom, 
For years, that lady was adored. 


We felt the tale—thou wert the bride 
Of one who cared not for thy love, 
And I was young, and prized thy smile, 

All that the earth could give, above. 


Where the dark chronicle had drawn 
A moving picture of the swain, 

I paused, and both, in silence, traced 
The passage o’er and o’er again. 


Our cheeks half met, your silken curls 
Sent tinglings to my inmost core; 

I heard the beating of your heart, 
And felt as mine would beat no more. 


But when the story told, how fate 
Wrought ruin on the helpless pair, 

You turned your eyes from me, and wept, 
While I pronounced a burning prayer. 


Then there was bliss, new, wond’rous bliss, 
As drooping on my neck you lay; 

And your soul spoke in sighs, and I. 
Your tears kissed, one by one, away. 


It was but for a moment’s space 
Till the deep rapture dream was o'er; 
You prayed me, by our nameless ties, 
‘To leave you, and return no more. 


And I obeyed thee, though a fire 
Was raging in my heart and brain, 
Never, from that Elysian hour, 
To meet thy matchiess glance again! 


Now are my autumn days come on, 
I stand alonely, branchless tree; 

The revels of a kindless storm 
Have turned me into mockery; 


But thou albeit in thy bower, 
Wth goodly shoots beneath thy shade, 


Whose hearts’ young blossoms fill the waste, 
By ill-returned affection made. 


And ’tis the only fit of joy 
That breaks on dull affliction’s moan, 
To know thou hast escaped the storm, 
And I have felt its force alone. 


Surely, whate’er my doom shall prove, 

_ Whatever light consumes my frame, 

Thou wilt not smile on those who strive 
- To Gx derision on my name. 


When thou dost bless thy youngest child, 
Thy dark-eyed boy, I hope to share, 

In memory of those by-gone times, 
A portion of his mother’s prayer. K 


| He heeds not criticism unless it come in the 


==| gers atthe whole tribe of roviewers who pre- 
=| sume to find fault with any portion of his wri- 


=| him the better for his haughty independence. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1828. 


NOTHING BY NOBODY. 


This is the title of a volume which a few} ®°Unces his critics as lubbers. 
weeks since was issued from the press of Mr-|2°™* of wonder is a lubber? fish, flesh or fowl? 
Littell of this city. The Circulating Library} yo; 

run the risk iti- 
people tel us that it has had an excellent run, risk of being thus called by criti 
and attribute the circumstance rather to the} whole it is decidedly the best of Mr. Cooper’s 
pretensions held out concerning thc book pre-|®0Ve's. ‘The gallant outlaw is a finely sketch- 
vious to its publication, than to iis zetual me- . 
nicks im literature, that it is the production o! cra rines Is a cousin german to Manuel 
the unforturate Mr. Graham, late of New 


» 


York. This however, we are inclined to think 
a fable, as that talented young gentleman 


mistake has probably arisen from the circum- 

stance of Mr. Graham’s having written many 

pithy and satirical articles, ridiculing the par- 

ticipants in good socicty, whereas this book 

attempts to treatof a similar subject in an 

equally satirical vein. The author we are in- 

clined ta believe is a young man, and an inex- 
perienced writer, yet one who possesses talents 
that may with care and application place him 
beyond the pales of mediocrity as an author. 

Nothing in itself contains very little indeed to 
license so favourable an opinion of its writer’s 
abilities, yet the work has evidently been 
| written with great haste, and does occasional- 
ly exhibit a facility for descriptiongand an in- 
genuity in invention of a highly respectable 
character. It commences with an account of 
a fashiouable party of loungers at Long 
Branch, many of their conversations are ex- 
tremely insipid, but whenever the author takes 
upon himself the relation of circumstances 
and feelings, he succeeds infinitely better. It 
contains an account ofa duel, and a sketchy 
sort of story is embodied in its pages, the 
most of which are dull and unamusing. If 
Nobody should make a second attempt at fic- 
titious rhodomontade, we would advise him to 
throw aside all affectation, and take more 
time in tacking together his sketches. As to 
the authorship of the present work, he had 
better remain incog. for we have discovered 
nobody to tally with us in the opinion that he 
is possessed of the faintest evidences of ge- 
nius. 


THE RED ROVER. 

We are pleased to find that we are not alone 
in our recently expressed opinion of The Red 
Rover, as the following notice from the Cour- 
rier, one of the most respectable of the New- 
York prints, will sufficiently testify: 

“The reading public are divided into two 
} great parties with respect to Mr. Cooper’s pro- 
ductions. The one piaces him on a par with 
Sir Walter Scott, eulogizes every page and 
every line that he writes, and throws praises 
upon him without any moderation. The other 
undervalues him, finds nothing of any great 
merit in any of his works, and assigns him toa 
permanent station among those mediocre wri- 
ters whom ‘gods and men abhor,” To nei- 
ther of these parties do we belong. Mr. Cooper 
is far inferior to Scott, but then he is far above 
mediocrity. Mr. Cooper is sometimes insuf- 
ferably flat and tedious—but then he is some- 
times very spirited, powerful, and affecting.— 
Mr. Cooper sometimes puts his sentences to- 
gether in so bungling a manner, that he throws 
a critic into convulsions: but then his style is 
frequently polished, beautiful aad classical. 
‘The truth is, no general character can be 
properly applied to Mr. Gooper’s novels, One 
}cannot calculate upon him. When he an- 
nounces a new work, there is no safe grounds 
of anticipating whether it will be as-flat as the 
Pioneers or as admirable as the Pilot. He isso 
careless and self-willed that we are half the 
time disposed to quarrel with him, and yet he 
pOssesses so much true talent and power, that 
we are in love with him in spite of ourselves. 


language of praise; he manfully snaps his tin- 


tings, and we do not know but that we like 


An author is certainly privileged to havea 
higher respect for his own opinions than for 
those of the greatest Zoilus in the world.— 
Goldsmith showed his sense of criticism by can- 
ing one of his reviewers, and Mr. Cooper de- 
What in: the 


it must be something very hideous. We shall 


cising the Red Rover more minutely. Asa 
ed and well-sustained character, so is Scipio 


in the Pilot, and the ladies, like all those of Mr. 
C’s former novels, are very sweet and very in- 


could have written a much better work, The} 


sipid. Mr. C. cannot paint female characters 


—indeed, who can?” 


SUBJECTS. 
There is nothing perhaps more perplexing 


and requiring more discernment in the whole 
round of editorial vocations, than the choice of 
such subjects for the exercise of an editor’s 
pen as will conduce to the pleasurable feelings 
and elicit the commendable opinions of his 
readers. There is no difficulty in paragraph 
making, the mysteries of which have been so 
recently explained by Mr. Buckingham, of the 
Galaxy. All we have to perform, is to place 
the name of a new work or a new paper at the 
commencement—express congratulatory opin- 
ions concerning the desirable progress of litera- 
ture, or descant upon the merits of the author’s 
preceding works, anticipating with reference 
totheforthcoming. If it happens to be a new 
journal—to discover some peculiarity in the 
cognomen, and remark upon the “ well known 
talents of the erudite editor. Such is the tact 
for making paragraphs, but where an editor wish- 
es to be more eJaborate and produce a thorough- 
going review, or an abstrusely conceived and 
logically conducted essay, it is a matter of more 
moment, and requires as well the faculty of 
perfectly expressing what he himself perfectly 
understands, as it also does an adaptation of 
the ideas to the tastes of his readers. Here 
rests the achme of editing. Such threadbare 
subjects as literature, geuius, manufactures, 
agriculture, &c. will not serve his purpose.— 
All has beem said concerning these that can 
be said, and a continuation of their discussion 
is little better than unmeaning repetition.— 
Then what isa poor devil to do whose ideas 
are all borrowed, and who knows nothing of 
originality but the name. He, perhaps, has a 
dozen papers before him which he examines 
in vain for aclue to something striking and 
novel. Politics is the presiding spirit which 
imbues the brains of half the scribblers in the 
country, and that is a subject which the cove- 
nant with his patrons prevents him from dis- 
cussing. If he writes nothing, the hypercritics 
will set him down for a fool, and ifhe attempts 
to vindicate the course of some slandered pa- 
triot, his enemies will rise up like demons and 
attack him upon all quarters. This is ex- 
actly what he should desire. In future it will 
furnish him with subjects without ransatking 
his brain for that which it never contained.— 
But then, this description of paper warfare 
might not prove agreeable to his delicate sub- 
scribers, and he has a monstrous antipathy to 
be calumniated. Poor innocent devil, what 
shall he do? Are there any new novels that 
he might be safe in dissecting—alas, the mul- 
tiplied avocations which employ his time, will 
not afford him sufficient leisure for their perusal. 
What is4o be done in such an extremity. He 
must write something, and feels that there is 
not an idea at his command above the level of 
a school-boy’s imagination. In this distress- 
ing predicament, he scans the texture of the 
articles he has selected for insertion, and very 
sagely commences— 


“On our first page will be found an interesting 
article extracted from a Foreign Magazine.— 
Our readers will doubtless peruse it with a sat- 
isfaction similar to that which we derived on 
reading it. Its gitted author is particularly 
happy in this species of compositiop. We re- 
commend the productién to such as are inter- 
ested in these matters.” And this is the last re- 
source of inexperienced editors. On the com- 
mencement of our career we were more than 
once placed in such a dilemma, being compel- 
led to furnish one or two pages of matter in the 
course of one or twohours. If experience has 
not taught us wisdom, it has at least given us a 
slight familiarity with editorial tact, and whilst 
we congratulate ourselves from the escape of 
past difficulties, we cordially extend the hand, 


SS 
of good-fellowship and the feelings of ~ympa- 
thy to young practitioners. 


ABILITIES. 

Smollett used to observe that he was old 
enough to have discovered that the whole mass 
of mankind were the play-things of fortune,and 
that it depends upon something as precarious 
and equivocal as the tossing up of a farthing, 
whether a man rises to affluence and honour, 
orcontinues till his dying day s.ruggling with 
the disgraces and difficulties of life. And this 
is our opinion. Genius, talents and abilities, 
are all fine subjects to write upon, being ex- 
tremely fertile sources for the display of that 
world of words which is always at the service 
of such scribblers as ourselves; but that either 
of these desirable qualities is in a peculiar de- 
gree requisite to the obtainment and possession 
of worldly wealth and honours is a matter dif- 
ficult to be resolved, and which every days ex- 
perience inclines to doubt very much. Abili- 
ties are desirable qualifications even if their 
possession is productive only of self-flatte- 
ry, and dignified opinions im regard to us inthe 
eye of the world. Butevenhere the stanzas 
of the poet which concludes with “ ignorance 
is bliss,” clashes with this opinion. We know 
that men of fine genius have generally becn 
remarkable for their misfortunes as well as for 
their strong or fine feelings. This latter cir- 
cumstance is tv them the cause of much un- 
happiness, consequently in a selfish point of 
view, where worldly felicity is our only object 
it were better for its acquisition, that a man be 
not blessed with an extraordinary portion of 
genius. Human abilities, however, embrace the 
whole wide field of talents and endowments 
whether they consist in a literary, mechanical, 
or scientific point of view. Which of these is 
most conducive to the acquirement of wealth, 
of fame and honour, we will not pretend to 
say. The circumstances of a man’s life, 
the bent of his disposition, and energies of 
mind, are especially efficient in producing their 
ultimate consequences, and it is in this partic- 
ular that the opinion of Dr. Smollet appears to 
be decidedly torrect.- Many a splendid mind 
has perished in its embryo existance through a 
diffidence of its own powers, or in consequence 
of the coldness and neglect of the world. In 
fact it is frequently from the pride and strong 
feelings which are ever the accompaniments 
of powerful and highly gifted minds,that their 
possessors are prevented from entering into 
such enterprises as would redound to their fu- 
ture celebrity and the accumulation of weaith. 
The inventor of steam-boats was suffered to die 
in poverty, whilst many a quack doctor has ri- 
sen to affluence through the means of some 
powerless nostrum. The father of poetry, the 
immortal author of the Iliad, was compelled to 
sing and recite his own verses like a mounte- 
bank for the obtainment of his daily bread, 
whilst millions have been realized from their 
repeated publication by mindless booksellers. 
Poor Oliver Goldsmith, in his good natured 
forgetfulness of the niggardly principles which 
govern half mankind, became the tenant of 
a prisen house, .and sacrificed the invaluable 
products of his mind for a song comparatively 
that his life might not be perpetually envelo- 
ped in misfortune. The brave and noble Boc- 
caris with a thousand other heroic patriots 
have fallen in the arms of death just as victory 
after victory had bound the laurel wreath 
around their brows. And thus it is with all 
the events of life, and thus it has been and 
must continue tobe. The Satrap who inherits 
a kingdom and its argosies from his forefath- 
ers, and who is divested of a virtuous traitor a 
lofty thought, and the slave who is lashed per. 
petually in his chains to the oar, are alike 
the play things of fortune,who smiles here and 
frowns there with as little respect to human 
feelings and opinions as if mankind were so 
many grass-hoppers. 
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To be sure there has ever been a great cla- 
mo ur respecting godlike man and his wonder- 
fui attributes, yet Socrates who is on all hands 
admitted to have been one of the wisest of Ad- 
am’s offspring, was{compelled,to acknowledge 
that the only thing he knew was that he knew 
nothing. This hasbeen cherished asa sage re- 
mark, and ranks among the brightest eviden- 
ces of worldly wisdom. Then of what service 
is it for men to be eternally prating of their 
minds, their intellectual power, their wonder- 
ful abilities,&c. They can neither respire an ant 
with life, nor bring the greenness of life back 
to-a solitary autumn leaf. Every human be- 
ing among the human family composes an in- 
significant atom among the system of worlds. 
If a man wishes to know his importance in 
this great chain of being, let him inquire where 
his existance has been of any moment to the 
rest of mankind. Oould they have lived as weil 
without him as they have done with his added 
name to the bulk of imperishable’ souls? 
Would his biography form an interesting page 
in the history of human events? If so he may 
perhaps be forgiven for appropriating to him- 
self the consequences of self-flattery. But if his 
deliberating judgment tells him otherwise let 
him acknowledge his own unimportance and 
insignificance, whilst he may philosophically 
exclaim, that all sublunary things are vanity 
and vexation of spirit. 


Maelzel’s Exhibition —We have attended 
the interesting exhibition of this most ingeni- 
ous piece of mechanism. Itis fully entitled to 
the lavish praises which have been bestowed 
on it by some of our daily prints. The effect 
of the various scenes which are brought in 
requisition are really imposing. We never 
had se accurate a conception of the horrors of 
a battle. The feelings are much excited, and 
the imagination completely led captive by the 
scenes which this representation ofthe confla- 
gration of Moscow displays; we recommend 
our readers to witness it. 


‘The Parthenon.—We extremely regret to 
ascertain through the medium of the New York 
Mirror, that this promising publication has 
been discontinued in consequence of a deficien- 
cy of patronage. Mr, Woodworth has been 
extremely unfortunate in his literary undertak- 
ings, and tis circumstance is the more to be 
lamented as he is well known to be agentleman 
-and a man of talents. 

The Yankee.—The third number of this pub- 
lication has been politely furnished us. Mr. 
John Neal, the author of Logan, Errata, Seven- 
ty-Six, &c. isits editor. We read Logan when 
it was first published, and as faras we can de- 
pend upon our memory, considered it a work 
full of the recklessness and fire of genius. — 
Neal’sis a free and careless spirit, confident of 
its own powers, and not backward in the ex- 
pression of bold opinions. We have looked 
over the editorial mind of the Yankce, and 
find it energetic and original. We are glad to 
number men of genius in the editorial ranks, 
and cheerfully welcome a manof Neal’s caliber. 
The following short extract from the Yankee is 
a general specimen of its editor’s style: 

‘“‘ We see by the Boston papers, that a wo- 
man 1s engaged there to conduct a Periodical 
Paper for women. This is as it should be. We 
know nothing of Mrs. Hale, but we mean to 
know a good deal of her by and by, if a tythe 
of what we are told of her merit be true; and 
we wish her success with all our heart and soul. 
We hope to see the day when she-editors will 
be as common as he-editors; and when our wo- 
men of all ages (we do not speak of our ladies, 
nor of "Magazine people—but of every 
daughter of America) will be able to maintain 


herself, without being obliged to marry for 
bread. Keeping school is hard work, and so 
is keeping shop, though we rejoice to believe 
_ that he-shopkeepers are beginning to perceive 
the propriety of employing poor girls, instead 
of poor boys behind their counterg; and s0 is 
Keeping a boarding house; and if we had the 


courage to doas the people of France do, teach 
our daughters easy and elegant trades of one 
sort or another, such as light engraving, watch- 
making, or the manufacture of jewelry, they 
might earn much more in a much easier way 
than they do now, either by keeping school, 


knitting stockings, making bonnets, or selling 
tape.” 


ditevary Notices. 


We have received a specimen of the Boston 
Spectator under its new cognomon, ‘‘ The 
Bower of Taste.”” Mrs. Ware, the lady who 
will conduct the editorial department of this 
work in future, has already exhibited happy 
evidences of a discerning mind and a refined 
taste. We wish her prosperity in her under- 
taking. 

The first number of the Pittsburg Spectator 
has come to hand; we think its pages capable 
of improvement. | 

The January number of The Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine has politely been furnish- 
ed us by its classical and gentlemanly editor. 
The variety and interest of its contents in- 
creases withevery number. The expense and 
attention which Dr. Snowden has devoted to 
this creditable accession to our literary perio- 
dicals deserves liberalencouragement. 

A “ Boston Literary Gazette” is about to 
be attempted. It is to be published weekly, 
and to contain matter exclusively literary. 
Mr.James W. Miller, its editor, is represented 
to be a poet and a gentleman. 

“The Mechanics Free Press” is the title of 
a new weekly journal which has been com- 
menced in this city, under the cognizance of 
the Mechanics Library Company. ‘The first 
number evinces more genuine ability and ofa 
character that will prove serviceable among 
the classes for whom it is intended, than any 
similar publication we have seen. 


THEATRICAL. 

Miss George’s engagement continues to win 
her’new honours but little profit. She is a 
sweet vocalist, and possesses histrionic talents 
far above mediocrity. Her performances of 
Lilla in the Siege of Belgrade, and Margaretta 
in No Song no Supper, were chaste and refined, 
being characterised by all that natural diffi- 
dence and unaffected grace for which she is so 
pre-eminent. 

Miss Jefferson continues to improve, and 
Miss Emery displays some new and genuine 
trait ofa sterling actress in every new,character 
she assumes. Mr. Southwell seldom fails to 
elicit much applause, and Mr. Chapman's re- 
cent appearance in Sir Edward Mortimer, was 
considered an excellent piece of acting. 

Miss Kelly’s engagement will cominence im- 
mediately after the expiration of Miss George’s. 
The latter lady takes her benefit on Monday 
evening next. The list of entertainments are 
unusually attractive, and the delicacy with 
which shejhas conducted herself whilst in this 
city, combined with her anxious endeavours to 
please, entitle her to liberal and flattering sup- 
port. 

We have heard nothing of our managers en- 
gaging Miss Clara Fisher. She has been lauded 
most abundantly in the New York prints, anda 
medal presented her by a number of the adini- 
rers of her virtues and accomplishments, con- 
taining an appropriate testimony of their re- 
gard.--A brief engagement between our man- 


agers and this lady could not prove otherwise 
than successful. 


Price has offered Mrs. Siddons and Charles 


Kemble 45,000 dollars per annum, to set sail 
for this country, and play inthe various thea- 
tres from Charlestown to Boston. Mrs. S. is 
staty years old, but in good health and spirits. 

Mrs. Avstin has been singing to slim houses 
during the damp weather at the Park theatre. 
Her benefit, which took place last week, was 
well attended. Mr. Pearnman sung upon the | 


- |as yet no purchasers among them. 


Austin has been re-engaged at this house, in 
conjunction with Miss Kelly. 
_ At the N. Y.La Fayette theatre, Wallack and 
Burronghs are flourishing. Mrs. Wallack also 
occasionally appears at this house. 

The drama of Mary Stuart, has been per- 
formed at the Chatham theatre. Miss Twibill 


is an interesting little actress at this establish- 
ment. 


Forrest plays three nights at the Bowery pre- 


vious to his commencement at the Tremont 
theatre, Boston. 


Mrs. Sloman is not atttacting such crowded 
audiences at the Federal st. theatre as we anti- 
cipated. Every body acknowledges her splen- 
did abilities, but they are not appreciated in so 
substantial a manner as could be desired. 


SUMMARY. 


The Supreme Court has decreed that the 
challenge by the Commonwealth, of a person 
in a Capital trial, who declared that he would 
not return a verdict that would render a person 
liable to death, was correct. The case was that 
of the commonwealth vs. Lesher. 


Noble Act.—On Saturday afternoon as some 
boys were playing on Chestnut st. wharf, two 
of them fell into the River. One of them being 
able to swim reached the wharf. The other,a 
coloured boy, was sinking, when he was res- 
cued by Mr. Jeremiah Boorman, & young man 
in the Counting House of M. J. Le Fever, who 
plunged into the River, and saved him, at the 
risk of his own life.—D. Press. 


One of the high constables of Philadelphia, 
Mr. Garrigues, was. despatched, some time 
since to Mississippi, to take charge of several 
black children who had been kidnapped from 
this city, and “sold into slavery,” in that state. 
He has returned with the three children for 
whom he was sent, and has also discovered in 
that state, twelve other children, abducted ina 
similar manner, whom he has caused to be 
placed in security until he can obtain proper 
vouchers and formal orders for their redem- 
tion. 


Counterfeit $5 notes of the Stonington 
Bank, made payable at the Merchants’ Bank 
in New York, are in circulation. They are in 
imitation of the new plate. The spurious may 
be detected by a difference from the genuine 
in the engraving of the head or bust on the 
left margin. 

Within the limits of the city of Baltimore, 
according to the Baltimore American, 4536 
persons were vaccinated, during the year 1817. 

A bill has been introduced into the Georgia 
legislature, for the establishment of manufac- 
tories in that state, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether slave labour can be advantage- 
ously employed in them. 


The planters at Huntsville, Ala. have had 
very favourable weather and great success, in 
housing their cotton crops; but they have had 


Capt. Gardiner, of the schooner William, ar- 
rested hy his supercargo, for piracy in August 
last, was tried at Savanna, the beginning of 
this month, before the U. S. Circuit Court, 
and found Wot Guitty. 


Bills of the Bank of the State of South Ca- 
rolina of the denomination of one and two 
dollars, changed to the denomination of twenty 


dollars, and one hundred dol.ars, are in circu- 
lation. 


A person offers to keep the New York canal 
free from ice from the 15th of Nov, to the 15th 
of Dec. for one half the tolls, 


Extracts from Foreign papers, given in the 


Morning Courier, speak of a war with Turkey 
as inevitable. 


Some «disturbances had taken place at Mo- 
cha, between the English residents and the 
Turks attached to the Pacha of Egypt. 


SUPREME COURT. 


_ The four Judges are equally divided in opin- 
ion on the interesting question Istely argued 
befure them, relating to one of the Bzptist 


= 


Churches, inthiscity. /.nother argument must 
be mace, so soon as the new Jude> shell be 
appointed. The public are crvine out aloud 


lost is a serious evil to suitors lower down upon 
the list, who suffer by the delay, and may per- 
haps lose the term by It. The public money 
thus wasted is a heavy charge upon the County 
Treasury. The situation in which the Court 
stands must be as embarrassing and unhappy 
to themselves, as it is disasterous and ruinous 
to parties, and fatigueing and vexatious to 
Council. All who have business in the Court 
are justly clamorous for the new Judge. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our warmest acknowledgements are due the 
‘¢ Harp of ihe Isle,” for his respective valuable 
favours. 

«¢ Thoughts of Lord Byron” shall immediate- 
ly appear. We shall not object to hearing from 
its author again. 

‘ Lynda Le Roy,” an original tale, shall be 
commenced in our next. 

Why does the harp of Rosa, slumber? 

«¢ Smoothfaced William” is not written with 
sufficient delicacy to suit our columns. 

* A Critic” is hypercritical. We are not 
particularly anxious to get into difficulties with 
any of our erudite brethren. 

Comus,”’ Calanthe,’’ and ** Romeo,” are 
received, and shall be dealt with according to 
their deserts. 

‘‘Richard Fid” is impertinant. He should 
assume a less shallow disguise in future. 

Frequent inquiries are made for C. X. C. and 
W.G.C. Whathas become of these young 
Apollonians? 

‘‘ Marianne” is welcome. Flattery so admi- 
rably applied cannot fail to be welcome. If she 
is not quizzing us, we are obliged to her for her 
encomiums. The modesty of our nature, how- 
ever, prevents the appearance of her article. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Helfen- 
stein, Mr. Wm. E. Clungeon, of Kensington, 
to Miss Susan J. Hoff, of Penn township. 


On Thursday evening, the 10th inst. by the 
Rev, P. F. Mayer, Mr. Peter Hinkle, jr. to Mrs. 
Mary Hoffman. 


At Germantown, on the 13th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Rodney, Dr. Wm. J. Runkel, to Miss 
Catharine Wise, both of Roxborough, Phila- 
delphia county. 

In New York, by the Rev. Dr. Brownlee, 
Mr. Francis Charles Harris of Philadelphia. 
to Miss Ann Matilda Ferguson, of New York. 


On the 14th inst. Mr. James Robinson, to 
Miss Martha Leedom. \ 


On the 9th inst. Mr. Israel Doughty, to Miss 
Jane Hill. 


On'the 15th inst. Mr. John Ball, to Miss 
Mary Morris. 


DEATHS. 


On the 14th inst. of consumption, which she 
bore with christian fortitude, Mrs. Isabella La 
Roch, in the 22d year of her age. 


On Friday afternoon, Dugald, son of Samuel 
M. Stewart, aged 19 months. 


On the 17th inst. Elizabeth, daughter of Mr 
William Page, aged 2 years. 

On the evening of the 16th inst. in the 28th 
year of her age, Mrs. Eliza Phillips, wife of 
John Phillips. * 

About 8 o’clock yesterday morning, in the 
23d year of his age, Mr. Henry Spayd, son of 
the late Judge Spayd. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Mrs. Elizabeth Mey- 
ers, in the $4th year of her age. 

We announce with the mostunfeigned and 
lively regret, the death of the Hon. George Hol- 
combe, one of the representatives in Congress, 
from the state of New Jersey. He died at his 
residence, nevr Ajlentown, on ihe morning of 
the 14th inst. after a long and painful ilinces. 
Indisposition had prevented taking 


his seat in the present congress.—We are with- 
out further particulars, 


LOST. 


for this appointment. Many 
questions remain in aw ‘ed state; 
others have taken severs! days to argue, | 
must be ré-heart on accouct ofan eausl divi} 
tion of the four Judges, in opision, time 


occasion with his well known success. Mrs. | 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. 
On the Importance of the Cultivation of the Moral and 
Intellectual Powers of the Female Sex. 


‘A being, breathing thoughtful breath, 
Atravell’r betwixt life and death; 


* * * * * + * 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d, 
To warm, to comfort, and command.” 


It is a lamentable fact, and one which demands the 
serious attention of the thinking world, that the fe- 
male sex has never yet risen to that grade in the 
scale of moral existence, which properly belongs to it. 
This is not claiming an ambitious stand for women, 
but ‘only that required by the faculties with which 
her Creator has endowed her, and the exigencieS 
arising in the sphere of influence he has appointed 
her to fill. In dark ages, and corrupt states of soci- 
ety, instead of being considered a help-mate to man, 
and standing with him on the same basis of moral be- 
ing, she has been made the slave of his passions and 
convenience. In more enlightened ages, under the 
benign influence of refinement, she has indeed, as- 
sumed a more independent character; but it has been 
only in the form of a brilliant butterfly, to bask and 
glitter in the radiant sun beams. It is true, that in the 
progress of intellect to its present ascendancy in the 
world, occasional scintillations of the true nature of 
the female mind, have necessarily been elicited; so, 
that now it is generally admitted to possess moral 
and intellectual powers capable of improvement. 
But so incidentally has this fact become known, and 
so incidentally is it applied, not being admitted as a 
fundamental and universal principle in female edu- 
cation, that the result frequently is, when a woman 
discovers herself to be possessed of such capacity, 
she imagines that she is distinct in this respect from 
the rest of her sex, and is therefore authorised to de- 
part from their usual sphere of action, and become as 
unique in her occupations and. pursuits, as she is in 
herendowments. Thus she suffers the most distinc- 
tive and endearing traits of the female mind, to be- 
come absorbed in one engrossing feature—a taste for 
literary pursuits. In short, look where we will, and 
with whatever scrutiny, we shall find, that the com- 
pleteness, symmetry and harmony of the femafe cha- 
racter is rarely attained, and little understood or re- 
garded. 

Alas, for woman! alas, for her who was designed 
to be in creation “a polished corner stone, polished 
after the similitude of a palace,” that her character 
so seldom combines the strength and ornament, the 
usefulness and beauty which this image depicts. 
Well may we imagine the angel of mercy standing 
again without the portals of heaven, and weeping 
that none can be found to redeem those whom she 
would so gladly employ as her almouer in a suffering 
world, from the waste and perversion of their best 
faculties. 

- We are not disposed to enter into the question 
whether the sexes are equal in intellectual powers. 
It is enough that the female sex is endowed with all 
the powers which its sphere of action and influence 
requires. Ifthis is a mere routine of mechagical duties, 
involving only the results of the important household 
questions, “‘ what shall we eat, and what shall we 

rink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed,” then 
we admit that instinct and experience are enough for 
women. Or if she is designed only to float on the: 
surface of society, a brilliant bubble, we acknowledge 
nothing more is necessary than that her person be 
thoroughly educated, that it be cast in the most fash- 


— 


ionable mould; and that she be disciplined to the skill 


and accuracy of a perfect connoisseur, in all the 
modish evolutions of the feet, or fingers and tongue. 
But if woman is a responsible being, if there is a 
circle of moral influence open around her, calling for 
her constant and strenuous efforts, then we contend 
it is indispensable, that she exercise moral and intel- 


ed, and drawn forth, and enriched, by every means 
at her command. Even those duties which are in 
some sense mechanical, the exercise of these powers 
is requisite. To guide with a firm and undeviating 
hand, the complicated machinery of household ar- 
rangements, so as to maintain perfect completeness 
in all the parts, and under varying circumstances al- 
ways to produce the same results, certainly requires, 


‘¢ The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill.” 


[To be continued. | | 
A COUNTRY APOTHECARY. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

John Hallett was what is usually called a rough 
diamond. Imagine a short, clumsy, stout-built figure, 
almost as broad as it is long, crowned by a bullet 
head, covered with shaggy brown hair, sticking out 
in every direction; the face round and solid, with a 
complexion originally fair, but died one red by expo- 
sure to all sorts of weathers; open good-humoured 
eyes of a greenish cast—his admirers called them ha- 
zel; a wide mouth full of large white teeth; a cocked- 
up nose, and a double chin; bearing altogether a strong 
resemblance to a print which I once saw hanging.up 
in an alehouse parlour, of * the celebrated divine (to 
uso the identical words of the legend) Doctor Martin 
Luther.” 
The condition of a country apothecary being pecu- 
liarly liable to the inclemency of the season, John’s 
dress was generally such as might bid defiance to 
wind or rain, or snow or hail. [If any thing, he wrap- 
ped up most in the summer, having a theory that 
people were never so apt to take cold’as in hot wea- 
ther. He usually wore a bear-skin great coat, asilk 
handkerchief over his cravat, top boots on those stur- 
dy pillars his legs, a huge pair of overalls, and a hat, 
which, from the day in which it first came into his 
possession, to that in which it was thrown aside, ne- 
ver knew the comfort of being freed from its oilskin 
—never was allowed to display the glossy freshness 
of its sable youth. Poor dear hat! how its vanity (if 
hats have vanity) must have suffered! For certain 
its owner had none, unless a lurking pride in his own 
bluffness and bluntness may be termed snch. He 
piqued himself on being a plain, downright English- 
man, and ona voice and address, pretty much like 
his apparel, rough, strong and warm, fit for all wea- 
thers. A heartier person never lived. 

In his profession he was eminently skilful, bold, 
confident, and successful. The neighbouring physi- 
cians liked to come after Mr. Hallett, they were sure 
to find nothing to undo. And blunt and abrupt as was 
his general manner, he was kind and gentle in a sick 
room; only nervous disorders, the pet diseases of Mr. 
Simon Saunders, he could not abide. He made short 
work with them, frightened them away as one does 
with children when they have the hiccough; or, if 
the malady were pertinacious and would not go, he 
fairly turned off the patient. Once, or twice, indeed, 
on such occasions, the patient got the start, and turn- 
ed him off; Mrs. Emery, for instance, the lady’s maid 
at New Place, most delicate and mincing of waiting 
gentlewomen, motioned him from her presence; and 
Miss Deane, daughter of Martha Deane, haberdasher, 
who, after completing her education at a boarding- 


school, kept a closet full of millinery in a little den 


lectual powers; and that these powers be strengthen- ||4 


behind her mamma’s shop, and was by many degrees 
the finest lady in Hazelby, was so provoked at being 
told by him that nothing ailed her, that, to prove her 
weekly condition, she pushed him by main force out 
of doors. 


BLACONICS. 


If you see half-a-dozen faults in a woman, you may 
rest assured she hasa hundred virtues to counterba- 
lance them. I love your faulty, and fear your fault- 
less women. When you see what is termed a fault- 
less woman, dread heras you would a beautiful snake. 
The power of completely concealing the defects that 
she must have, is of itself a serious vice. 

If you find no more books in a man’s room, save 
some four or five, including the red-book and the 
general almanack, you may set down the individual 
as a man of genius, or an ass;—there is no medium. 

The eye is never to be mistaken. A person may 
discipline the muscles of the face and voice, but 
there is a something in the eye beyond the will, and 
we thus frequently find it giving the tongue the lie 
direct. 

I never knew a truly estimable man offer a finger, 
it is ever a sign of a cold heart: and he who is heart- 
less is positively worthless, though he may be nega- 
tively harmless. 

Cut the acquaintance of any lady who signs a let- 
ter with your's obediently.” 

Always act in the presence of children with the ut- 
most eircumspection. They mark all you do, and 
most of them are more wise than you may imagine. 

Men of genius make the most ductile husbands. 
A fool has too much opinion of his own dear self, and 
too little of women’s to be easily governed. 

A passion for sweetmeats, and a weak intellect 
generally go together. ; 

I have known many fools to be gluttons, but never 
knew one that was an epicure. 

The affection of a woman is the most wonderfu] 
thing in the world; it tires not—faints not—dreads 
not—cools not. It is likethe Naptha that nothing 


can extinguish but the trampling foot of death. - 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

The following character of the poet Spenser is 
from the Edinburg Review: 

“ SPENSER was steepea in romance.: He was the 
prince of magicians, and held the keys which unlock- 
ed enchanted doors. All the fantastic illusions of 
the brain belong to him, the dreamer’s seerets, the 
madman’s visions, the poet’s golden hopes. He threw 
a rainbow across the heaven of poetry, at a time when 
all seemed dark and unpromising. He was the very 
genius of personification; and yet his imagination was 
less exerted than his fancy. His spirit was idle, 
dreaming and voluptuous. He seems as though he 
had slumbered through summer evenings, in caves 
or forests, by Mulla’s stream or the murmuring ocean. 
Giants and dwarfs, fairies, and knights, and queens, 
rose up at the waving of his charming rod. There 
was no meagreness in his fancy, no poverty in his de- 
tails. His invention was without limit. He drew 
up shape after shape, scene after scene, castle and 
lake, woods and caverns, monstrous anomalies and 
beautiful impossibilities, from the unfathomable depths 
of his mind. There is a prodigality and a conscious- 
ness of wealth about the creations, which reminds 
one of the dash and sweep of Reubens’ pencil; but in 
other respects, his genius differed materially from 
that of the celebrated Fleming. In colouring they 


,are somewhat alike, and in the ‘ Masque of Cupid, 


some of the figures even claim an affinity to the art- 
ist’s shapes, but generally speaking, Spenser was 
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more etherial and refined. Reubens was a decided 
painter of flesh and blood. He belonged to earth, 
and should never have aspired to heaven. His men 
were, indeed, sometimes chivalrous and intellectual 
(his beasts were grand and matchless!) but his wo- 
men were essentially of clay, and of a very homely 
fashion. Spenser sketches with more precision, and 
infinately more delicacy. He had not the flush und 
fever of colouring which lighted up the productions 
of the other; but his genius was more spiritualised; 
his fancy traversed a loftier eminence, and loved to 
wander in remoter haunts. The. brain of the one 
was like an ocean, casting up at a single effort the 
most common and extraordinary shapes; while the 
poet had a wilderness of fancy, from whose silent 
glades and haunted depths stole forth the airtest 
fictions of romance. ‘The nymphs of Spenser were 
decidedly different from those of the painter; and his 
sylvans have neither the hideous looks of Poussin’s 
carnal satyrs, nor that vinous spirit which flushes 
and gives life to the reeling Bacchanalians of Reu- 
bens.” | 
SELF-EXAMINATION. - 

Our self-love makes us blind to ourselves, and di- 
minishes all our faults. 
fumes, of which we are not sensible, but they are 
very perceptible to others. To see our defects with- 
out partiality we must see them in other people.— 
Scrutinize your own defects as rigorously as you do 
those of your acquaintance. Scrupulously adhere to 
this rule; it will accustom you to be just. Examine 
your own nature, and make the best of your consti- 
tutional defects; they are all innocent and allied to 
virtue. It is not the intention of morality to sup- 
press nature, but to render it amiable. Are you in- 
clined to be proud? employ that propensity to raise 
yourself above the weaknesses of your sex, and to 


avoid the faults that debase it. To every unruly pas- | 


sion there is pain and shame attached, which urge 
their relinquishment. Are you timorous? turn that 
weakness into prudence, and let it prevent you from 
doing wrong. Are you profuse? do you love to give? 
prodigality may be easily converted into generosity 
and beneficence. Give, however, with discrimina- 
tion and judgment; but neglect not those who are evi- 
dently miserable. Lend, when it seems more advi- 
sable; but give to such as have no means of repaying. 
Every foible of the disposition may be converted to 
some worthy habit. 


/ 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

Controversy.—A man who is fond of disputing, will, 
in time, have few friends to dispute with. 

Speech.—Truth is clothed in white; but a lie comes 
forth with all the colours of the rainbow. 

Adversity, a good teacher.—Those bear disap- 

pointments the best, who have been the most used to 
them. 


Ezample.—When amisfortune happens to a friend, 


look forward and endeavour to prevent the same thing’}| 


from happening to yourself. 

Standard of value.—The worth of every thing is 
determined by the demand for it. In the deserts of 
Arabia, @ pitcher of cold water is of more value than 
a mountain of gold. | 

Luck and labour.—A. guinea found in the street 
will not do a poor man so much good as half a guinea 
earned by industry. 

Be honest.—If you only endeavour to be honest, you 
are struggling with yourself. posi 

A definition.—Truth is the conformity of expres- 
sion to thought... 


They are to us like our per-. 


Take care.—Equivocation is a mean expedient to 
avoid the declaration of truth, without verbally tell- 
ing a lie. 

Keep an account.—Our debts and our sins are al- 
ways greater than we think of. 

There's no such thing as ill luck—It is true that 

. 
some misfortunes are inevitable; but, in general, they 
proceed from our own want of judgment and fore- 
sight. 

Our enjoyments are conditonal.—If we had it in our 
power to gratify every wish, we should soon feel the 
effects of a surfeit. 

Our real wants are few.—The stomach tires of 
every thing but bread and water. 


Moderate your desires. —Take away your expen- 


sive follies, and you will have little occasion to com- 
plain of hard times. | 


GREAT EATERS. 

Theodoret relates, that a woman of Syria was in 
the habit of eating thirty fowls a day without being 
satisfied. A person named Phagon, in presence of 
the Emperor Aurelian, is said to have devoured a 
boar, a sheép, and a pig. The Emperor Claudius 
Albinus eat, one morning at breakfast, five hundred 
figs, a hundred peaches, ten melons, a hundred beca- 
ficos, forty oysters, and a large quantity of raisins. 
The Emperor Maximilian became so fat in conse- 
quence of excessive eating, that his wife’s bracelets 
only served him for rings. 


AN APOLOGY... 
The following whimsical note from a neighbouring 
gentleman who had promised to be present at an en- 
tertainment, was received by the inviter: “ Dear sir, 
you may reduce your turtle soup two quarts, and be 
minus a brace of ducks, &c. as my devilish jaws have 
given me notice, since last night, that they are not 
likely to qualify by to-morrow, at any ratc. The 
fact is, that, by putting on a damp coat, I have taken 
a severe cold in my teeth and gums; so that the for- 
mer refuse to meet by an inch and seven-eighths; but 


should they relent in time, you may yet expect to see 
me at six.” 


{From the Table Book.] 
, PLAY WRITING. 

-] was at the age of sixteen, apprenticed to a sur- 
geon, and had served but two years of my appren- 
ticeship when I began to conceive that I had talents 
for somthing superior to the profession I had embra- 


jced. I imagined that literature was my forte; and 


accordingly I tried my skill in the composition of a 
tale, wherein I was so far successful, as to obtain 
its insertion in a “‘ periodical” of the day. This was 
succeeded by others; some of which were rejected, and 
some inserted. In a short time, however, I per- 
ceived that I had gained but little fame, and certainly 
no profit. I therefore determined to attempt dramatic 
writing, by which I imagined that I could acquire 
both fame and fortune. Accordingly, after much 
trouble, I concocted a plot, and in three months com- 


whom declared it to be‘ an excellent thing;” and 
that if merit met with its: due reward, my piece 
would certainly be brought out. Flattered and en- 
couraged by their good opinion, I offered it, with con- 


fidence of success, to the proprietors of Drury-lane 
theatre. 


theatre.” I concluded that it could not have been 


read; and having consoled myself with that idea, I 


pleted a farce! I submitted it to my friends, all of 


In the space of a week, however, my piece was]|. 
returned, with a polite note, informing me, that it was 
“not in any way calculated for representation at that 


transmitted it to the rival theaire. One morning. 
after the lapse of a few days, my hopes were clouded 
by aneat parcel, which I found to contain my manu- 
script, with the same polite but cutting refusal, added 
to which was an assurance, “that it had been read 
most attentively.” I inwardly exeeracted the Covent 
Garden “ reader” for a fool, and determined to perse- 
vere. At thesuggestion of my friends I made nume- 


| rous alterations, and submitted my farce to the mana- 


ger of the Haymarket theatre, relying on his liberal- 
ity; but, after the usual delay of a week, it was again 
returned. At the Lyceum it also met with a similar 
fate. I was much hurt by these rejections, yet de- 
termined topersevere. ‘The minor theatres remain- 

ed for me, and I applied to the manager of one of 
these establishments, who in the course of time, as- 

sured me, that my piece should certainly be produced. 

[ was delighted at the brilliant prospects witich 

seemed to open to me, and I fancied that I was fast 
approaching the summit of my ambition. 

Three tedious months ensued before I was sum- 
moned to attend the rehearsal; but I was then much 

pleased at the pains the actors appeared to have ta- 
ken in acquiring their parts. The wished-for night 
arrived. I never dreamed of failure; and I invited a 
few of my select friends to witness its first. represen- 
tation—it was the last: for, notwithstanding the ex- 
ertions of the performers, and the applause of my 
worthy friends, so unanimous was the hostility of the 
audence, that my piece was damned!—damned, too, 
at a minor theatre! I attributed its failure entirely 
to the depraved taste of the audience. I was dis- 
gusted; and resolved from that time, never more to 
waste my talents in endeavouring to amuse an unap- 
preciating and ungrateful public. I have been firm 
to that resolution. I relinquished the making up of 
plays forthe more profitable occupation of making 
up prescriptions, and am now living in comfort upon 


the produce of my profession. Avcrors 


A REFLECTION AT SEA, 
YX See how, beneath the moonbeam’s smile, 
Yon little billow heaves its breast, 
And foams and sparkles for a while, 
And murmuring, then subsides to rest. 


- Thus man, the sport of bliss and care, 
Rises on Time’s eventual sea; 
And, having swell’d a moment there, 


Thus melts into eternity ! Moore. 


Misapplication of Words.—A person giving an ac- 
count of an entertainment to which he had been invi- 
ted, said thet the dinner was desperately well cook- 
ed, the wine was terrible good, Mr. —~ was dread- 


fully polite, and his daughters were cruelly pretty 
and abominable fine. : 


Errors of the Press.—When it is known that from 
50 to 100,000 types are picked up singly and put 
in their proper places for each day’s paper, it will not 
appear extraordinary that occasionally one or two of 
them will get into the wrong place, or that in making 
up a body containing so many small parts, errers 
should sometimes occur. 


. A PERSIAN FABLE. 


A little particle of rain . 
That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain: 
“‘ My brief existence now is ended, 
‘6 Outcast alike of earth and sky, 


«¢ Useless to live—unknown to die.”’. 


It chanced to fall into the saa— 
And there an open shell received it; 
And after years how rich was he 
__ Who from its prison-house relieved it! 
The drop of rain had formed a gem 
‘To deck a monarch’s diad em. 
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(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


WOMAN?’S MIND. 
In ancient days when hope o’er genius wept, 
When Education in oblivion slept; 
Ere proud philosophy its fire had caught, 
Or man by wisdom’s noblest powers were taught; 
Ere Cicero had drained the golden cup, 
And told the world its brightest sun was up; 
Ere Homer “ fired the adoring sons of earth, 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth;” 
Then superstition ruled the human mind, 
And nature’s gifts in bondage were confin’d; 
The brightest powers of woman’s nobler soul, 
Were bound by ignorance’s proud controul; 
The distaff and the loom, their highest stage, 
The ignis-fatuus of that blinded age. 


But lo! that sombre cloud has been dispelled, . 
The raging storm of superstition quelled. 
The genius rising from that joyless night, 
Is shining forth in undecaying light: 
The soul by culture brighten’d and refin’d, 
The genius foster’d by a purer mind; 
And ruder visions of that by-gone age, 
Live only graven on tradition’s page. 


Yet still I know there are, from zone to zone, ~ 
A scatter’d few whom culture ne’er has known. 
Who bow at superstition’s haughty nod, 
And kneel in worship to their idol-god; 
Who know not education’s magic power, 
But pluck the thorn and leave the blooming flower. 
Yet the wild state where nature’s votaries sleep, 
Reigns not on all the shores along the deep; 
For bright-ey’d science stoops from high, and deigns 
To rule in glory over Europe’s plains; 
There Albion’s daughters worship at her shrine, 
And mount Parnassus to invoke the Nine. 
There foster’d genius sweeps the golden lyre, 
Uniting wisdom and poetic fire. 
An Edgeworth dips the pen to moral rules, 
To guide the garnish’d minds of giddy fools. 
There Opie’s pen the literati feeds 
With entertainment joined with christian deeds. 
Their learning swells the tide of modern lore 
With purer streams than e’er were known before; 
The light of moral laws by them is given 
To show to infant minds the path to heaven. 


And lives there not upon our favoured coast 

A soul of genius and a nation’s boast? 

Yes! there are those who sweep the golden strings 
Of Clio’s glittering lyre: whose fancy brings 

Her fairy visions up, of joy or strife, 

And paints them o’er in scenes of real life. 
Whose nurtur’d genius ‘turns the tuneful art 
From sounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” 
Whose noblest passions warm the tracing quill, 
ind mark the varied paths of good and ill. 
Truth’s bright effulgence, shines on every page 
Fvineing wisdom’s worth through every stage, 

A Sedgwick shines, the glory and the pride 

Of nations o’er the Atlantic’s billowy tide; 

tier virtues charm us, but not her’s alone, 
Our solar system boasts of more than one; 
For now to astronomic eyes is given, 

A bright galaxy in the western heaven; 

Wherein each star by pure reflection shines, 
Aud in its orbit moves iu graceful lines. 


What is the pomp of wealth, the show of dress, 
Or man’s short hour of leisures idleness, 


|| This characteristic of the coral reef, adds materially 


{| wants of his guests, and seeing that the waiters were 


A foster’d genius, and a taste refin’d? 
What were the nobler powers of the soul, ; 
Where human nature rules and blinds the whole? 
What the fine touches of a feeling heart, 
Where education does not bear a part? 
What the bright sketches of a noble taste, 
Where clouds of ignorance darken all the waste? 
What the soft chrystal stream of woman’s tear, 
Where man forgets to mourn o’er friendship’s bier? 
What the whole engine of the human frame, 
Where savage minds their ignorance proclaim? 
W hat were they all? a wild and barren field, 
Where poisonous weeds their dews of sorrow yield. 


Then placed like us, where peace its influence pours, 
Where liberty resounds throughout the shores, 
Where learning glows in all its native pride, 

And culture, virtue, piety, reside. 

Religion’s precepts bid us to maintain 

The light of truth, and ignorance restrain, 

It beautifies the ornaments of dress, 

Brings virtue, peace, content and happiness, 

And learns the soul at wisdom’s awful nod 

“To look through nature up to Nature’s God.” 
CLARENCE. 


——_——-— 


THE BEE. 


“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


A Young Poet's own Epitaph.—A few weeks be- 
fore John Keats died of decline, at Rome, a gentle- 
man, who was sitting by his bedside, spoke of an in- 
scription to his memory. Keats desired that there 
should be no mention of his name or country. ‘If 
there be any thing,” he said, “let it be, Here lies the 
body of one whose name was written in water.” 


moment the rock is brought to the surface of the wa- 
ter. It rises like a large branching cauliflower, and 
after having reached the height of the tide, its build- 
ers then add to its sides, and in this way many of the 
coral reefs in the South Seas spread out a vast plain 
of many thousand yards in extent, which is discover- 
ed at low water, but concealed when the tide is up. 


to the danger of navigating the seas of the Indian 
Archipelago. Of the Coral there are a variety of 
species—the madrepora, cellibora, and tubipora, of 
different shapes; flat, hewn, and branched; of brown, 
white, and blue colours: and all these not unfrequent- 
ly in the same specimen, but none red, except the tu- 
bipora musica. 


AN AMERICAN ORDINARY. 


It was Easter Sunday, and the landing (Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,) was crowded with respectable well dress- 
ed people. We had only a minute to view the front 
of this part of the City, with the steam-boat landing, 
and the villages of Newport and Cavington on the 
opposite side, before we were landed and introduced 
to Colonel Mack, the proprietor of the principal hotel; 
an establishment of order, and comfort, that would 
do credit to any city in Europe. The number and 
respectability of its guests proved at once the estima- 
tion in which it was held in the country. The dinner 
bell summoned us at two o’clock, and we found an 
assemblage of about seventy ladies and gentlemen; 
the former at the head of the table with Mrs. Mack, 
while the Colonel was on his feet, attending to the 


attending to their duty. The dinner was such, that 
an epicure, from whatever part of the world he might 
have arrived, would have had little cause-to complain, 
as in no part of my travels have I seen a tablespread 
with more profusion or better served; the only com- 
plaint with an Englishman would arise from the want 
of warm plates, and a little more time to have enjoy- 
ed the repast, twenty minutes only being allowed by 
the habits of this part of America for their principle 
meal. Little wine is used at the dinner table, the 


. The Coral.—The coral worms cease to labour the |, 


to their stores or counting-houses, with a better relish 
for buisiness than is usually found after the enjoy- 
ment of the bottle. In the market next mornin 
the author was astonished at the prices of the articles 
as well as their superior quality. Fora hind quar- 
ter of mutton thirteen pence was demanded; a turke 
that wo.ld have borne a comparison with the best 
Christmas bird from Norfolk, the same price: fowls 
threepence to fourpence each; a fine roasting pig, 
ready for the spit one shilling and,threepence; beef 
three halfpence per pound; pork one penny per 
pound; butter, cheese, Indian corn, wheaten flour, and 
every other article in the same proportion. The fish- 
market was equally good and reasonable; and the ve- 
getables as excellent as the season would allow, the 
asparagus, in particular, superior in goodness to that 


|| exposed at Covent-garden, and at less than one-fourth 


of its price.— Bullock's Journey in America. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.]} 

TO HENRIQUETA. 
Hangs the harp on the willow, whose music enchanted, 
When touch’d by young genius so brilliant as thine, 
Or has the cold sneers of misanthropy daunted 
A spirit that lov’d the green haunts of the Nine? 


Have the stings of the world from thy bosom discarded 
The visions which girlhood and poesy wove; 

Or has dark deceit from one fondly regarded, - 
Betray’d thy young heart as the victim of love? 


Hast thou hied to that clime where the sweet scented flowers, 
Are blooming unwithered by winter’s cold blast, 

Where the orange tree grows amid eglantine bowers, 
And love spreads a banquet for beauty’s repast? 


If so, fare-thee-well—may thy path be of roses, 
And joy spread his wing o’er thy sunny career, 
May the dreams of the blest gild thy life as it closes, 
And thy cheek never shine with a sorrowful tear. 


But if not, oh, again let the strains of thy lyre 

Fall as sweet on the soul as the dew on the rose, 

Let the softness of music, with its genius-lit fire, 

Awake in the strains where such harmony flows. EDWIN, 


The dead Mans wish.— A clergyman, on leavin 
his parish for a few days, desired his clerk, ifhe should 
be particularly wanted, to let him know. An old man 
happened to die the following day; when the clerk 
wrote to the minister as follows: —‘* Sur Old Thomas 
Jenkins died this morning and wishes to be burried 
on Friday.” I am Sur Your Clerk. 


A SHORT STORY. 


A robber on a captain popt, 
The valiant captain fled; 
He afterwards a doctor stopt, 
The doctor shot him dead. ) 
There’s nothing rare in this affair, 
*Tis practised every day; 
Physicians still with courage kill, 
But soldiers run away. 


A clergyman preaching a sermon on some particu- 
lar patriarch ,was extremely high in his panegyric, and 
spoke of him as far excelling every saint inthe calen- 
der. He took a view of the celestial hierachy, but in 
vain, he could not assign to his saint a place worthy 
so many virtues as he possessed; every [sentence 
ended thus: ** Where can we place this great patri- 
arch?” One of the congregation tired at last of the 
repetition, exclaimed, As am going away, you 
may put him in my pew.” 

Characteristic Traits.—Tenderness of heart, 
warmth of feeling, and liveliness of imagination, form 
a most interesting part in the composition, of an ami- 
able woman; but the qualities which adorn, are also 
the qualities which mislead. 

Keep your heart from him, who begins his acquain- 
tance with you, by indirect flatery of your favourite 
paradox or foible. "ty 
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guests being principally merchants, who prefer this 
mode of living to housekeeping, return immediately 
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